than in the earliest period of the potato family's appearance
in   the   \vorld   arena.
What strange things happen to this native of South Amer-
ica . . . and precisely in the South! It absolutely refuses
to settle anywhere in the broad plains either of Arizona
or Provence, on the banks of the Tiber, or in the Ukraine,
Crimea, the Lower Volga and Azerbaijan, not to speak of
Central Asia.
To gather scores of tons of potatoes per hectare around
Moscow is an ordinary matter. Even in the Arctic Circle,
in Hibini, a crop of thirty tons per hectare is not rare. But
here, in the rich, steppe soil, under a beneficent sky, it is
possible to "scrape together" barely four to five tons. And
how little the tiny "nuts" the Southerners dig up on the plots
resemble potatoes!
Most inexplicable and worst of all was that here the
potato quickly degenerated. The very first generation of
potatoes that grew in the South showed a reduction in size;
and the third and fourth generation already lost all its vital
strength. Under every bush were found only a half and some-
times even a quarter of a pound of wretched tubers, about
the size of nuts.
Whole trains had to be taken away from hauling coal,
machines and manufactured goods in order to ship seed potatoes
to the South. In the market places in the Crimea, the price
of potatoes was on a par with that of fruit. Every year,
tens of thousands of tons of fine, starch-packed tubers were
transported from the North to the South, but they were doomed;
after they were planted they sickened and degenerated into
wretched, sterile dwarfs, it looked as though some lethal
element lay hidden in the steppe soil and sapped the vital
strength out of the vast potato armies that the North kept
sending.
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